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proceed in a more southerly direction, it was only neces-
sary to bridge this chasm. The natives who dwelt on the
other bank of the Koka, and were anything but willing
that these devastating Spaniards should enter their coun-
try, attempted to oppose the making of a bridge, but they
were soon put to flight by the discharge of firearms. In
the first attempt to place a great beam across the narrow
gorge one of the Spaniards, wishing to look at the furious
rush of water from the top of the rock, became giddy and
fell in.

However, at last a bridge was made by the uniting of
many beams, and over it all the men and horses safely
passed to the other side. For many days afterwards they
wandered through the scantily populated forests, suffering
terribly from hunger, fatigue, and the incessant rain; so
that many of the Spaniards and Indians fell sick and died.
At last they reached a more civilized land, where the
natives cultivated maize and dressed in cotton clothes.
In this region they decided to build a ship, in which they
might either cross the river or even navigate it, the stream
being here about 6 miles broad. Accordingly they set up
a forge for making nails, and burnt charcoal with great
trouble, for the heavy rains prevented the tinder from
taking fire. Many thatched sheds were erected under
which to carry on this work, to protect it from the in-
cessant rain. The horses were dying fast, and the iron
shoes were taken off their feet so as to be made into nails
forshipbuilding. Iron was now found to be more valuable
than gold. Their leader, Gonzalo Pizarro, though like
his brother an exceedingly cruel man, was a hero in work
as well as in war. It is recorded that he was the first to
cut the wood, to forge the iron, to burn the charcoal, and
to employ himself in any capacity so as to encourage the
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